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regret the change. But as much could not be| young men’s first journey occupied ty; 
said of his next step in life, when, at the age| months. To Samuel Bownas it Was a time g 
of thirteen, he was apprenticed to a black-} much trial, so that one day he exclaimed, 
smith, who, although his own uncle, treated | his friend, ‘‘Oh, that I was at my work apaig 
him unkindly. After a time we find him the | and favored with my former enjoyments of diving 
apprentice of ‘‘a very honest Friend,”’ near |life!’’ But he afterwards writes, ‘‘ The Lordla 
Sedbergh ; and it was at this period of his life, | me see His kindness in leading me throu 
and in Brigflats Meeting, that he was deeply 
impressed by the ministry of a woman, which 
was the means of showing him that hitherto he 
had been ‘‘a traditional Quaker,’’ and con- 
tenting himself with a form of religion only. |in good, tending to establishment in th 
As he willingly opened his heart to the true root of a divine and spiritual ministry 
gracious influence of the Holy Spirit, he began]: - - - This summer passed over, and }y 
to think that the time would come when it| harvest work at hay and corn I picked wp; 
would be right for him to speak publicly for| little money, having been almost penniles, 
his Lord. ‘These thoughts passed through his| Before I got to work I traveled to a meeting, 
mind one day as he was walking to the meet-| fourteen or fifteen miles, three times, fort 
ing at Brigflats, and soon after he had taken|@nd back, on foot and all alone, with on} 
his seat in it his mind was powerfully impressed | three halfpence (being all the money I had 
with the belief that he ought to rise and repeat and thinking to refresh myself on the way; 
a passage of Scripture and make one or two but when I came near the house of entertain. 
comments on it. He shrank greatly from| ment I found myself so strong and cheerl 
doing this; the more so because many of his| that I thought I «night want it more anothy 
young companions were around him and his| time, and kept it.” 
‘‘ reformation was but three weeks old that} As the autumn approached, having bought 
day.’’ These circumstances, as he reasoned | @ horse, he set out on a longer expedition; 
about them, led him to think it too soon for | S0metimes he found satisfaction in his labors, 
him to venture to open his lips for his Saviour, | but at other times was depressed! about them; 
forgetting the difference between self-set work | Pethaps the lack of sufficiently nourishing food 
and compliance with the call of a loving} had something to do with this. In one mee 
Master. He held his peace, but when the] ing he stood up not doubting it was the Lon!’ 
meeting ended was distressed with the thought | Will that he should preach, but soon the power 
of his disobedience to God; and the Friend| to do so left him. Greatly troubled at this he 
for whom he worked, seeing his tears, tried to] Sat down again, earnestly pleading for help in 
soothe him with some kind wise words of cheer. | the secret of his soul, but the only answer 
The next time he went to meeting he did not| Which seemed to come to him was—Thov 
hesitate to share with others what he believed|Tunnest and God has not sent thee, thou 
was given him for that purpose, and having|Speakest but God does not speak by thee, 
done so his heart was filled with peace; this} therefore thou shalt not profit the people. Hs 
was on Christmas day, 1696, when he was about] distress was now extreme. ‘‘ For a time] wa 
the age of twenty. A beginning thus made it} bewildered,” he writes, ‘not seeing where! 
was more easy to obey the next summons to] Was; but since it has plainly appeared tome 
service ; but his spiritual life needed deepening, | that I was under the influence of the spirito 
and it was but rarely that he found it his place| Anti-Christ. Begging heartily for help If 
to take any vocal part in meetings during the|" my knees, and prayed with such fervency, 
next year or two. that few under the roof but were melted into 
At one time, wishing tu visit the neighbor-| t¢ars, and it was such a time as I never had 
ing meeting at Yelland, he asked his friend| before nor since in prayer as I remember.’ 
Isaac Alexander, who was three or four years} During his visit to Leicestershire ‘a lady to 
younger than himself, to be his companion ;| whom his ministry was a heaven-sent message, 
whilst at that place they called on another] when taking leave of him, after telling him 
young man and had some conversation with| little of her spiritual state, offered him som 
him and his mother; the latter asked Samuel | pieces of gold, gracefully begging his accept 
Bownas some questions about one or two} ance of them asa token of her respect ; she knew 
passages of Scripture, and he says that his un-| not how else, she said, to show her gratitude 
derstanding was opened to preach to her the|for the help he had afforded her. Wheu 
new birth, and that effectually. declining the gift he told her that the only 
It was soon after this that he told the elders] reward he wished was that she would be 
of his meeting that he was constrained to visit} obedient to the Lord whom she was learning 
some distant meetings, and they provided him} to know, and hearing this, he said, would 
and his companion, Isaac Alexander, with} give him.much joy. 
certificates signifying their approval. The (To be continued.) 
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For Friends’ Review. 


IN THE SPIRIT OF PEACE. 


Iwas glad to see in Friends’ Review the 
recommendation of arbitration or negotiation 
on matters of difference in the Society of 
Friends. It is a subject that has occupied 
my mind much of late, as divisions have 
occurred in many places within the borders 
of our Yearly Meeting; and a solution of 
the difficulties that will arise, without resort- 
ing to law, is very desirable. The case that 
has already been before the court was a matter 
of surprise to many péople, as the Society has 
ben noted for bearing a testimony against 
brother going to law with brother ; and not 
only among the people, but in our courts, it 
has been remarked that very seldom have any 
of our members appeared therein as litigants. 
That there is a better way of settling them | 
than resorting to courts of law I have no doubt. 
The plan suggested by the Editor of Friends’ 
Review, of amicable negotiation, commends | 
itself to my mind, and as the Society property 
in Canada, with the exception of that held by | 
the Yearly Meeting, is principally held by | 
Monthly Meetings, I would venture to suggest | 





that the Representative Meetings of each of ,S¢aSons required. 
the branches claiming to be Canada Yearly 
Meeting, appoint say three of their members, | 


noted for their sterling worth both as peace- 
makers and of truly Christian character, whose | 
duties shall be to consider and decide upon some | 
plan for the settlement of all disputed points | 
in regard to property; which shall be submitted | 
to the different meetings interested, for their 
approval. The said committee of the Repre- | 
sentative Meeting should meet with the differ- | 
ent meetings of their branch, to explain and 
endeavor to get the matter satisfactorily arrang- 
ed, that all may be done in that harmony that | 
should characterize the members of Christ's | 
church, 
The matter of property amicably settled, I 
believe the day would not be far distant when 


areunion of the two branches might be con- | 


summated in a similar way. BENJAMIN Copy. | 


Newmarket, Ontario, Third mo, eoth, 1884. 


For Friends’ Review. 
Enduement of Power was not Continuous 


pe Self-subsistent, Nor Peculiar to any 
ge. 


| 


God said unto Moses, *“Come now therefore, | 


|should direct them. 


all the power to do all that was to be done; 
and I hold that Moses had to have a fresh en- 
duement for every miracle. Moses on one 
occasion made a great mistake when he pre- 
sumed to work a miracle of himself; when 
he smote the rock twice and said to his peo- 
ple, ‘‘ Hear, ye rebels, must ze fetch you water 
out of this rock.’’ It was not the smiting 
the rock ¢wice that constituted his mistake so 
much as failing to sanctify the Lord before the 
people. It was the presumptive we. God 
however allows (in much mercy) the miracle 
to be wrought, but pronounces a severe judg- 
ment on Moses and Aaron for their fre- 
sumption; ‘*God will not give His glory to 
another.” ‘ He (not John) shall baptize you 
with the Holy Ghost ;’’ so let none in our day 
conclude that God has conferred on them the 


prerogative of an abiding fower, though He, 


the Holy Ghost, may abide with them as a 
comforter. Amen! 

So I submit, that the commission given to 
the Apostles was for a special purpose and was 
in many respects to be peculiar to shem. Be- 
fore as well as after the day of Pentecost its 
manifestations were different as times and 
Miracles were not peculiar 
to the new dispensation. Neither were revela- 
tions of God’s will to man ¢hrough man. 
‘‘ Holy men of old wrote as they were moved 


by the Holy Ghost,’ and we of this day are 


referred to these writings, to the end that we 
‘¢ may be made perfect and thoroughly furnish- 
ed unto every good work.” 

Why were the Apostles required to tarry at 

erusalem until they were endued with power 
from on high? 

I answer, 1st, that God chose this way to 
further convince them that of themselves they 
could do nothing, and that in all things they 
were only to move as God by the Holy Ghost 
2nd, I hold that for a 
time after Christ’s crucifixion, the Apostles 
were left without a. guide; the shepherd had 
been smitten and the sheep were scattered, 
and we find them returning to their old occu- 
pations, despondent and comfortless. He 
who they thought was to restore the kingdom 
to Israel was dead. They would do honors to 
His body but failed to find 74. What picture 
more gloomy in the book of time? But He 
appears to them alive again ; new hope springs 
up in their desponding hearts, doomed only to 
another disappointment ; yet a dow of promise 


and I will send thee unto Pharaoh, that thou|now hangs from the heavens: ‘I go away 
mayest bring forth My people the children of that the Comforter may come and bring all 
srael out of Egypt.’’ Moses said, ‘*Who am I, | things to your remembrance whatsoever I have 
that I should ‘go unto Pharaoh, and that I told you. As you have faith in God believe also 
should bring forth the children of Israel out |in Me. In my Father's house are many man- 
of Egypt ;”” and He said unto him, “ Certainly | sions.” Thus their minds are turned from an 
will be with thee.” Here Moses is fully | earthly kingdom to an heavenly ; from a visi- 
Commissioned by God to do a marvellous’ ble leader unto an invisible guide. And as 
Work as His instrument. In God then rested! they were now destitute of either, they were 
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made willing to wait for the promise of the|fear of them any more, ‘in holiness and right. 
Father ; and thus a deep impression was made|eousness all the days of their lives.’ . . |, 
on their minds, by the marvelous way in| Their life lies in Christ; their peace in His 
which the Holy Ghost was given on the day | satisfaction for them, and in a sensible feeling 
of Pentecost, that time could never erase, nor | of His blood sprinkled on their consciences tp 
persecutions shake. The peculiar work required |cleanse them from sin. . . . And their right- 
of the Apostles, needed a fecudiar and miracul- | eousness is in Christ forever, and not in them. 
ous outpouring of the Spirit upon ¢hem, not | selves.” 
to be expected in every particular in after} Robert Barclay, while devoting to this sub. 
time. Nor was it to be continuous with the|ject one of his fifteen ‘‘ Theses Theologica,” 
Apostles, as manifested on the day of Pente-|as he terms the propositions of his Apology, 
cost. We have no more divers tongues preach- | yet thus modestly disclaims his own full real 
ed to the same company, and miracles wrought | zation of an experience, that he yet proclaims 
both in the preacher and hearer in the knowl-|to be attainable in this life: ‘* Others may 
edge of tongues. We hear no more of 3000] perhaps speak more certainly of this state, a 
converts as the work of one day. No more, of|having arrived to it. For me, I shall speak 
a rushing mighty wind, tongues of fire, &c. | modestly as acknowledging myself not to have 
Then, these manifestations were peculiar to|arrived at it. Yet dare I not deny it, for that 
that day and not to be continuous. it seems so positively to be asserted by the 
How often is it stated in Scripture that at| Apostle in thése words (I John iii. 9): “He 
certain times this person and the other were|that is born of God sinneth not, neither can 
filled with the Holy Ghost; said so, andso)jhe, because the Seed of God remaineth in 
clearly, indicating that it was a special filling |him.’’ (P. 389, Ed. 1680.) 
for that particular work, and as another work| ‘Blessed, then, are they that believe in 
presented a refilling was given and thus they |Him who is both able and willing to deliver 
were, continually, to realize their utter nothing-|as many as come to Him through true Re- 
ness, and dependence upon God ; and it re-|fentance from all sim; . . . and daily go on 
mains to be a truth that God will supply all | forsaking unrighteousness and forgetting thos 
wanted power and wisdom at the “me He|things that are behind, fress towards th 


requires service, and at other times we are 


left to ourselves; or the bow may be said to 


be wnstrung. N. H. BALLINGER. 
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CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 


Isaac Penington writes [Vol. 1, p. 206. 
Lon. Ed., 1681]: ‘‘That the Lord God is 
able perfectly to redeem from sin in this life; 
that He can cast out the strong man, cleanse 
the house, and make it fit for Himself to dwell 
in; that He can finish transgression and sin 
in the heart, and bring in everlasting right- 
eousness; that He can tread down Satan 
under the feet of His Saints, and make them 
more than conquerors over him, this we stead- 
ily believe. But that every one that is turned 
to the Light of the Spirit of Christ in his heart, 
is presently advanced to this state, we never 
held forth ; dut that the way is long, the travet 
hard, the enemies and the difficulties many, 
and that there is need of much Faith, Hope, 
Repentance, Patience, Watchfulness against 
temptation, defore the life in them arrive at 
such a pitch. Yet for all this Christ saith to 
His disciples, ‘ Be ye perfect ;’ directing them 
to aim at such a thing, and the Apostle saith 
‘Let us go on unto perfection ;’ and Christ 
gave a ministry ‘for the perfecting of the 
Saints ;’ and they do not doubt but that He 
that begins the work, can perfect it, even in 
this life; and can so deliver them out of the 
hand of Sin, Satan, and all their spiritual 


mark for the prize of the high calling of Goi 
in Christ Jesus. Such shall not find their 
faith and confidence to be in vain; but in due 
time shall be made conquerors through Him in 
whom they have believed; and so overcomin 
shall be established as pillars in the house of 
God, so as they shall go no more out." 
R. Barclay’s closing paragraph on Perfection 


(Apology*). 
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For Friend’s Review. 


QUAKERISM AND CALVINISM. 


A writer in Friends’ Review who dates his 
article ‘*Second month 6th, 1884,’ (I have 
not the pleasure of knowing his name) ss 
‘*the world has scarcely ever seen a better 
type of men and women than Quakerism his 
furnished.” To this statement I /wdly agree 
He further says a few lines below, ‘‘ The Cal 
vinism which once drew the halter upon the 
Quakers at Boston, now in the same city by 
its greatest living representative lays downé 
platform upon which Arminius and George 
Fox could stand and give glory to God.” 

I wish to say a few words about shat “ Cal: 
vinism which once drew the halter upon the 
Quakers at Boston,”’ as the above words may 
mislead some of the readers of Frieni’ 
Review. It was not Calvinism, as Calvinist, 
for, had those misguided persons who so cru¢ly 
persecuted the Quakers been Arminians they 
would have done the same. ‘The Calvinisti¢ 


enemies, as that they may serve God without! «Jtatics his own. Lon. Ed, x69. 
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puritans of New England not only persecuted 
te Quakers but also the Baptists, who were as 
fll of Calvinism as themselves. 

Calvinism now appears to be dying out in 
the country; but I deem it to be. my duty to 
gy, that though I believe Quakerism to be in 
is doctrines better than Calvinism and more 
fll of philanthropy, and also better than 
Wesleyanism, yet many of the best men that have 
lived in our world have been Calvinists. I of 
course can name but avery few in this short 
aticle, George Whitefield, John Newton, 
William Wilberforce, Thomas Scott, Thomas 
Chalmers, Roger Williams, Jonathan Edwards, 
Edward Payson, Adoniram Judson, Francis 
Wayland, William Ladd, Elihu Burritt, were 
Calvinists; and I must say that many of the 
best Christians I ever knew were believers in 
Calvinism. Perhaps it will be said that they 
were good in spite of their Calvinism and not 
inconsequence of it. May we all abound in 
abroad Christian charity. 

JOHN HEMMENWay. 

Garland, Maine, March aoth, 1884. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


MODERATION AND HASTE. 


In quoting Scripture passages which enjoin | 


special duties, it is important to reach the true 


meaning, and not to apply them in a way to} 


defeat their intention. In my early days the 
duty of ‘‘ moderation”’ was often urged upon 
me by older Friends, as a check to promptness 
and diligence in performing various services; but 
Ifound afterwards that ‘* moderation”? was en- 
joined but once in the whole Bible, and even 
then it was rather intended as a caution against 
undue eagerness in the accumulation of worldly 
treasure. See Phil. iv. 5, 6. Another passage, 
often applied erroneously, is the one from Isa. 
xxviii, 16, ‘*he that believeth shall not make 
haste.”’ This passage is twice directly quoted 
by the apostle Paul, ‘*he that believeth shall 
not be ashamed,”’ and once by Peter, ‘<he 
hat believeth shall not be confounded,” in 
tvery instance referring to the believer in 
Christ the Foundation; making a very different 
meaning from the superficial construction above 
alluded to. An eminent Christian writer ex- 
plains the passage in Isaiah by saying, ‘the 
believer shall remain in this ali-sufficient trust, 
and shall not Aasten to flee from this trust to 
other helps, nor be ashamed of it.” 

Aright understanding of this passage may 
‘ometimes be a matter of much practical im 
portance. An erroneous construction, if tend- 
ingto defer or omit obvious duties, would 
make dwarfs of professing Christians who 
might otherwise be bright and useful instru 
ments for good in their day. In a number of 
instances, for example, a call to the ministry 
as been dimmed by procrastitiation under this 
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| plea. The opposite extreme is of course to be 
| avoided, but such a desirable end is not to be 
| attained by applying error. 

| While the supposed caution against ‘*‘ haste,”’ 
| even admitting that it can be construed as such, 
'occurs but once in the Bible, the duty of 
| DILIGENCE as urged with great force in many 
| places. There are constant calls all about us 
| to faithful labor. The physical sufferings of 
| multitudes of people, and the wants of so many 
immortal souls, are constantly pleading for 
aid, at our own doors and in other countries. 
| ** The harvest truly is great but the laborers are 
few.”’ ‘Lift up your eyes and look on the 
| fields, they are white already to harvest.” 
| Therefore, ‘‘ whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
ido, do it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, 
in the grave, whither thou goest.’” The utter- 
|ance of doubts, conditions, and drawbacks, 
,as checks to the labors of those who may be 
| fitted for useful work, has too often resulted 
‘in a fatal marring of what would otherwise 
| have been eminently blessed. 

An OLp MEMBER. 


= - _ 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Onty a few months ago, Luther celebrations 
were being held all over the country, and it is 
interesting now to hear how the anniversary 
| of his birth was kept in different parts of the 
world, and in partly heathen countries. Ina 
city with so many Englishmen and so many 
Protestants as Calcutta, it is not surprising to 
hear that people should muster one thousand 
strong to celebrate the birth of the great Re- 
former. It was less to be expected that at 
Osaka, in Japan, the idea of a Luther com- 
memoration should be started by a Japanese, 
that all the arrangements for it should have 
been made by men, not one of whom wasa 
Christian ten years ago, and that over 800 
people should be present on the occasion, in- 
cluding a large number of doctors, lawyers, 
and Government officials in high position. 
The meeting was held in a large house, pur- 
chased by a Buddhist a few months ago from 
the ex Governor, for the purpose of holding 
regular preaching services to counteract the 
influence of Christianity. For some cause he 
became dissatisfied with the Buddhist priests 
who conducted these services, and closcd the 
house. Soon after all the idols were driven 
out to prepare for the Luther celebration. As 
just one proof of the effect produced by that 
meeting, three genilemen opposed to Christi- 
anity, who had been persuaded by a Christian 
to go with him there, left the meeting with all 
spirit of opposition taken out of them.— 
Friend of Missions. 


Tue Turkish Government is firmly pressing 
its policy of obstructing the operations of 
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American missionaries. It hasnow undertaken 
to close the Armenia College at Harput. It 
has also requested the American Minister to 
prevent American missionaries from holding 
public worship in their houses. It has also 
demanded the silencing of bells that have been 
hung and used for years on certain mission 
chapels. The idea with which the Turkish 


authorities commenced this policy was that of | 


limiting and perhaps expelling the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries. Since the Jesuits are everywhere 
warmly defended by the French Government 
this purpose has failed. The inaction of the 
U. S. Government in cases of outrages on 


American citizens has, however, convinced the | 


Turks that American missionaries are not re- 
garded at Washington as entitled to protection 
as American citizens. Hence there exists, in 


as 
travels once heard-the name of Christ men. 
tioned, or seen any one praying ; he had there. 
fore concluded that there was no religion of 
any kind in that part of the world. 


THERE are over one hundred members in 
the Chinese Young Men’s Christian Associa. 
tion in Honolulu, in the Sandwich Islands, 


EIGHT years have passed since the Nyana 
Mission was resolved on by the Church Mis. 
sionary Society. In West Africa, in New 
Zealand, in the Telugu Mission in India, in 
Fuh-Kien in China, more than six years went 
by without a single convert, without even an 
enquirer, with scarcely a sign of interest. In 
| Uganda, hundreds have gladly heard the 
Gospel, scores have learned to read it in their 
own tongue, many have avowed their belief in 





Government circles, quite a hope that, although 
the Jesuits are too strong to be driven out, the 
American missionaries, at least, can be sent 
away. 

A MISSIONARY writes from Spain: ‘‘ The 
people like to hear the Gospel, and are leaving 
Rome in crowds; but when they enter on the 
straight way and see the narrow gate, they 
turn back, for they want to live without any 
restraint.’’— Friend of Missions. 

THREE Coreans have lately been admitted 
to the new Southern Methodist College at 
Shanghai, China. One of them is a nephew 


of the king, one a son of the prime minister, 


and the other the son of a military mandarin. 


On the occasion of the birth of a Chinese | 
girl in one of the families belonging to a! 


Presbyterian Church in Napa, California, gifts 
of bracelets, and other women’s gear, together 
with a purse of $200 in gold, were made for 
the well-being and education of the child. 


The church is composed of 16 Chinese mem- | 
bers, and the honor bestowed on this girl at ; 


her birth is in striking contrast with treatment 
received by female children born in heathen- 
dom, many of whom are said to be destroyed. 


A CHINAMAN has abandoned a lucrative | 


business in Boston and gone to Chicago,to do 
missionary wrk among his countrymen. 


AN OBSERVATION extending over twelve 
years leads me to unhesitatingly say that faith 
and courage and love and zeal are quite as 
hopefully directed towards the Chinese as to- 
ward any kind or class of people in California 
or the world. I believe the Chinese in Cali- 
fornia are as accessible to gospel influence as 
any other class we have, and that converts 
gained from them are quite as likely to prove 
stable and fruitful as those gained from any 
other quarter.—/. K. McLean, D.D., in 
American Missionary. 

An Arab gentleman who had travelled in 
Europe extensively, England included, won- 
dered greatly because he had never in all his 


Christianity, and a few already have confessed 
Christ.— Friend of Missions. 


————- eee 


From the Council Fire and Arbitrator, 


HEROISM DISPLAYED BY INDIANS, 


The Boston papers are full of praise of the 
Indians who so nobly came to the rescue of 
the unfortunate crew and passengers of the 
ill-fated steamer, ‘* City of Columbus.” Our 
readers will remember that the steamer was 
wrecked on one of the coldest nights last 
'month off Gay Head, on the coast of Massa- 
| chusetts, and some hundred of the passengers 
were drowned. Gay Head is inhabited by the 
‘remnant of a once powerful tribe of Indians, 
| whose ancestors fought under King Philip 
against the white invaders of this country. 


| We quote the following from the Banner of 
Light, Boston : 


THE GAY HEAD INDIANS. 


‘« Several hundred dollars have already been 
subscribed in Boston, through the efforts of 
the press working in unison, as a testimonial 
to the Indians living at Gay Head, who 
showed so much humanity and bravery when 
ithe steamer City of Columbus was wrecked 
near by. This remnant of a once considerable 
| tribe of red men behaved on that trying occa- 
‘sion with a heroism that challenges universal 
admiration. The recital of their deeds of self- 
‘forgetfulness for the sake of desperately situ- 
ated sufferers is enough to quicken the pulsa- 
tions of every heart in the perusal. They 
proved beyond further dispute that the Indian, 
who has been cheated and plundered and 
crowded back since the settlement of the 
country began, and who has been brutally 
pronounced ‘ good’ only when ‘dead,’ is of 
the same stuff of humanity with the rest of us 
and the best of us. These brave men mann 
the life-boats that put off in the freezing Jaou- 
ary weather, scantily clad, but filled with 
courage to perform the highest recognized 
service which man can render to man, namely, 








furnis 
heavi 
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esaving Of human life at the risk of one’s| him he began again. Nothing was right, and 
m. Every able bodied man of them in the} he was so impatient and so quick-tempered. 
garse little settlement made one of those de-|‘‘’Tis very provoking to be annoyed in this 
ted crews that rescued the handful who] way, Daniel. I don’t know what servants in 
vere threatened all the time with a cruel] these times be good for but to worry and vex 
death. They saved, by their heroic exertions, | one, with their idle, slovenly ways.” 
venty-two lives in all. ‘Those who reached} I didn’t say nothing for a minute or two. 
he barren shores were welcomed with the] And then I said, ‘‘You must be very much dis- 
vamest hospitality; everything was freely | appointed, sir.’’ 
applied to the sufferers from the scanty stock} ‘‘ How so, Daniel? Disappointed ?” 
of these humane natives. After all were] ‘I thought you were expecting to receive a 
brought off from the wreck that could be| very valuable present this morning, sir, and I 
rescued alive, men and women together began | see it hasn’t come.”’ ; 
their devoted search for the dead that might| ‘* Present, Daniel? ’’—and he scratched his 
cme ashore with the waves. The women| head, as much as to say, ‘‘ Whatever can the 
ame down from their primitive and poorly| man be talking about ?”’ 
imished places of abode, clad in nothing] ‘I certainly heard you speaking of it, sir,” 
iavier than dresses of calico to protect them |I said quite coolly. 
fom the cutting edge of the wintry gale. One| ‘‘ Heard me speak of a valuable present. 
por soul ran to her home, when a female| Why, Daniel, you must be dreaming. I’ve 
body was thrown upon the sand without a| never thought of such a thing.” 
thread of clothing, and hurried back with a| ‘* Perhaps not,sir, but you’ve talked about it ; 
NS. air of sheets in her hands, weeping while she! and I hoped it would come whilst I was here, 
regretted it was all she had to put around the} for I should dearly love to see it.” 
of the Hi body. And this pair of sheets was really a| He was getiing angry with me, now, so I 
scue of Miluury which any Indian woman of them| thought I would explain. 
of the HM would covet the possession of. These Indians} ‘* You know, sir, this morning you prayed 
Our HB have asked nothing, either, in return for their| for a Christ-like spirit, and the mind that was 
€r was @eforts and sacrifices, though they intimated] in Jesus, and the love of God shed abroad in 
ts last their willingness to accept a salvage interest | your heart.” 
Massa- Min the trunks containing articles of value which} «Oh, that’s what you mean, isit!’’ and he 
engers Mvere washed ashore. To this they are legally | spoke as if that weren’t anything at all. 
= — a friends of these Indians who| ‘Now, sir, would n't you be rather surprised 
— tel moved to contribute to this most worthy|if your prayer was to be answered? If you 
lip @stimonial, in sums however small, should | were to feel a nice, gentle, loving kind of spirit 
untry. fi remit to the treasurer, Mr. W. W. Clapp, office | coming down upon you, all patient and for- 
ner of Mot the Boston Daily Journal.” giving and kind? Why sir, wouldn’t you 
Our latest information is to the effect that|come to be quite frightened like; and you'd 
oer four thousand dollars have been con-| come in and sit down allin a faint, and reckon 
y been tributed for the benefit of these Indians, and | as you must be a going to die, because you felt 
Sle ik that a handsome recognition of their services | so heavenly-minded.”’ 
nonial to be presented in the form of a written} ‘* He didn’t like it very much,” said Dan- 
i — from the leading people of Mass-|iel, ‘‘ but I delivered my testimony and learnt 
when fe eumetts. ‘ a lesson for myself too. You're right, Captain 
recked nha Ve sngee Ree en Set Joe; you're right. We should stare very often if 
erable PRAYING FOR WHAT WE DON’T _|the Lord was to answer our prayer.’’—From 
“i EXPECT. ‘¢ Daniel Quorm and his Religious Notions.” 
iversal a> mere 
of self- I happened once to be staying with a gen-| Just at the present moment when the claims 
y situ- tleman—a long way from here—a very relig-| of the higher criticism seem to be introducing 
pulsa- fm [Us kind of a man he was; and in the morn-/|an element of confusion into the interpretation 
They 8 he began the day with a long family prayer|of the Bible, it is well to bear in mind an 
ndian, that he might be kept from sin, and might|almost universal phenomenon of criticism 
1 and have a Christ-like spirit, and the mind that was| which is very well stated by Mr. Edward 
of the also in Christ Jesus; and that we might have| Dowden, the eminent Shakespearean scholar, 
rutally ff %¢ love of God shed abroad in our hearts by|in a letter, just published, bearing on the field 
is of fm the Holy Ghost given unto us. A beautiful’ of his own specialty. Mr. Dowden says: 
of us jm P'yer it was, and I thought, what a good kind | ‘‘ Careful study often at first obscures, and 
anned fj %™an you must be. But about an hour after! finally iJuminates, the text.” This statement 
-Janu- l happened to be coming along the farm, and fits the case of biblical criticism exactly. First 
“with fg ‘heard him hallooing and scolding and going! comes the rough popular theory, which has 
ynized re finding fault with everybody and every-' clearness, though not exactness; then comes a 
mely, thing. And when I came into the house with phase of confusion and doubt when the theory 
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is found not to explain all the phenomena; |time of George Fox, William Penn and their as. 
and this is finally followed by the more exact] sociates. The other is, which of the two, if either, 
knowledge won by patient research, a broader | js, in constitution, principle and action, in full ac. 
theory covering all the facts, andea clearer | cordance with the present will of the Head of the 
and stronger appreciation of the truth than | Church. 


before. Those who are troubled over certain 
claimed results of the modern higher criticism 
of the Bible should remember that that criti- 
cism has not yet got beyond the phase of 
doubt and confusion ; and that in the end the 
deeper study to which that criticism leads will 
result in a better knowledge of the Bible itself, 
and a clearer understanding of its inspired 
message. The ‘* destructive” critics—as they 
are sometimes called —have succeeded very 
well in the preliminary process of obscuring 
the Bible; now. we may begin to look for the 
fuller illumination in the track of their re- 
searches. —.S. S. Times. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MO. 5, 1884. 


A VALUED CORRESPONDENT has requested that 
we should publish in full the decision of Judge 
Proudfoot in the late trial concerning some trust 
property in Westlake Quarterly Meeting, Canada, 
Our readers have been informed* of the substance 
of that decision ; from which, we learn, an appeal 
has been taken to a superior court. It does not 
appear to us that Judge Proudfoot’s decision in 
the case mentioned has sufficient practical im- 
portance for us to give it in detail, 

It is desirable to notice just what has thus, So 
far, been legally decided. The question was, to 
whom, of two parties, a property belonged, which 
had been left in trust at a certain time. The 
Judge’s decision turned upon the question, which of 
the two bodies making the claim was most nearly 
identical with the meeting to which the trust was 
lett. That question involved an inquiry into doc- 
trines and usages, for which material was afforded 
in the evidence brought forward during the pro- 
gress of the trial. On reading the text of the de- 
cision, it is not difficult to see the grounds upon 
which the Judge was brought to conclude, that 
the more “conservative” body of Friends was 
more like that which alone existed when the trust 
was made, than is the other body contesting the 
claim; notwithstanding the recognition of the 
latter body by the Society at large. 

Two things Justice Proudfoot did not, and was! 


We cannot deny that the former of these ques. 
| tions may come, as something like it has on other 
occasions come, before a legal tribunal for adju- 
dication. When such is the case, of course prop. 
erty claims are determined thereby; a « legal 
status’’ is established; but nothing more, 4 
really authoritative settlement of such a question 
| cannot be expected, so to speak, even of Gama. 

liel or Agrippa; much less of Gallio or Festus, 
Though it may not be true of able and eminen; 
judges that they ‘care for none of these things” 
such are actually beyond their spiritual jurisdic. 
tion. And the same is more emphatically true of 
the latter of the two questions we have stated, as 
not touched by the recent decision in Canada, 


{ 


~. 


IT 1S MUCH to be regretted that the new Dis. 
cipline of Canada Yearly Meeting should have 
become a ground of difference. It is, if we un 
derstand it correctly, the same as the Revised 
Discipline of New York Yearly Meeting, adopted 
by that body in 1877. There are some expressions 
omitted in this revision, which give a superficial 
appearance of diversity on certain subjects, But 
a careful examination of the New York Discipline 
has led to the conviction, that, while more ex 
tended emphasis might have been given upon a 
few points of doctrine and principle, there is no 
essential truth omitted, nor any real principle ne- 
glected, in it, which belongs to Christianity as ac- 
cepted and lived under by George Fox, Robert 
Barclay, Isaac Penington and William Pena, 
Nor is anything added therein which is incom- 
patible or inconsistent with those doctrines and 
principles. So far as a church under our name 
lives up to all that is set forth in that Discipline, it 
will be worthy to be designated as a branch, in 
good standing, of the Religious Society of Friends, 

We cannot leave this subject without renewed 
expression of sorrow that such occurrences, with 
whatever result to either party, have taken place. 
A narration was given lately upon our pages of 
| the approach of a Christian teacher, in Alaska, to 
a scene of warfare between two hostile tribes. 
One chief sent word to the other, to cease their 
strife, in order “to hear what the Teacher has (0 
say tous.” Does not the Great Teacher ask a 





not competent to, decide. One is, which of these | 
two bodies most resembled, in doctrine and prac- 
tice, the Society of Friends as it originated in the 


*No. 27 of this volume of Friends’ Review 


, Second mo. gth, 
1884, p. 424. 


much of us? Does He not bring often to ourr 
membrance words like these: Charity (Love, 
R. V.) “seeketh not its own, is not easily pro- 
voked, thinketh:no evil;” “beareth all things, 
believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth 
all things. Charity never faileth.” 
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THe TRUSTEES OF BRYN MAwR COLLEGE, at a| DIED. 


gent meeting, appointed James E, Rhoads,) PEARSON,—Near Marion, Grant county, Ind., 
\, D., President of tie College; and Martha | on the 4th of Third mo., Lillie Gertrude, wife of 
ee as, Ph, D.. D he F: Charles M. Pearson, and daughter of Eliza E. 
* weapon! » Dean of the Faculty and and step-daughter of Oliver H. Canaday. 

Profes 3 lish. 


‘ ’ . , Possessed of a loving and sweet disposition, 
Engrossed with the duties of this responsible with rare social qualities, and with bright pros- 
position, which now include the organization of | peets in life before her, her friends could scarcely 
he working force of the College, Dr. Rhoads will | Telize it possible the end was so near, But 
Satie ot posnent ty continous active waned she gave satisfactory evidence that she was ready, 
- ‘ ; . . 
sae he editarial work of Friends” Reeve, |, MORRIS.—On the 2sth of Twelfth mo,, 1883, at 
eo Sena eee ro — the residence of her son-in-law, James W. Hadley, 
tis sympathy and counsel, however, are still jn Smith county, Kan., Mary Ann Morris; a mem- 
yell assured; in keeping with the unbroken; ber of Ackworth Monthly Meeting, Warren Co., 
wity and fellowship with which the associate lowa. ; 
eiilits hus book Gavceed, Cie senders will She was born in 1821, consequently was in her 
— Peake : cacers wi", 63d year. She with her husband, Jeremiah Mor- 
ve trust, appreciate ‘he reasons why we with-' ris, who still survives her, came to lowa while it 
told from these columns, at present, a full ex- was a territory, and had necessarily to meet the 
session of the universal satisfaction of those con- ae age to ee life. —— — 

. . ° J } ) S- 
cerned and interested, with the appointment of she Eved a lie devoted (0 ie come at = 


S : ter and was a consistent member of the Society 
br. Rhoads as the chief officer of Bryn Mawr of Friends, ever ready to promote its interests. 
College. She died in the full triumph of a living faith. 

a ili eniceipinat 


MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


FRIENDS’ INSTITUTE LECTURES.—The third 
oe a oo, course ha ee 
by Frol. jonn ° lllingham, on the evenin . 
Third ae 28, in the Lecture-room of the Meaia| On the 21st of August, 1882, Moravian 
ile Library, Philadelphia. His subject, “The Missionary work completed its 150 years! 
Idolatry of Culture,” was well handled; recog- , Like most enterprises issuing in great results, 
nising a high value in true culture, but dwelling | this glorious work had but a small beginning. 
upon the prevalence of much that is not genuine The Moravians were but 600 in number when 


or admirable, and upon the great error of making | their project was conceived, and Leonard 
Culture take the place of Religion. 


The lecture ‘3 Wi 

was a difficult one to report; but we hope for the Dober and David Niches bad oaty sO 
pleasure of placing it at some time before our shillings ee their pockets when they set off 
readers in Friends’ Review. from their home at Herrnhut, in Saxony, to 
The last Lecture of the present series will be walk to Copenhagen, on their way to the 
delivered at the same place on the evening of West Indies. They worked their passage across 
Fourth mo. 4, by Francis King Carey, of Balti- the Atlantic, and when confronted with the 
more, on “ Women of the Twentieth Century.” question of slavery, which they were told 

— ——— would prove an insuperable barrier to their 
EuizaBETH Fry: Her Life and Labors, Com-, undertaking, their answer was characteristic 
piled from her Fournal and other. Sources, by enough: ‘If there is no other way, we are 
EpwaRD Ryper. New York: E, Walker's ready ourselves to become slaves, so that the 
Son, 14 Dey Street, 1883. negroes may hear the Gospel from 1s.” Now 
Many readers are familiar with Susanna Cor- | that slavery is abolished there, and the means 


der's Life of Elizabeth Fry ; and a smaller num- | : 
Mit the larger work, in two volemen, pab- of passing from one quarter of the globe to the 


ished, in 1847, by E. Fry’s two daughters. The other has become comparatively —? = oer 
present book is a careful and judicious abridg- possible for us to realize the greatness of the 
ment of the materials existing in the previous task, or to appreciate fully the spirit of these 
biographies. A volume of less than 400 pages,men. To estimate the moral worth of this 
tas thus been produced, which must interest all venture of faith and love, we have but to look 


a0 any — S one of yo gs = at the state of things at the present time and 
ypes o ristian Character, AS £ yaer : ° c } > 
eee f : ‘ - A) compare it with the state of things 150 years 
‘ays in his Preface, he has allowed “ herself to be P . gs 150 Y 


the chief speaker,” by quoting largely from her 28” Out of the little band of 600 emigrants 
own Journals and Letters, His editorial task has | 44S grown a church of more than 15,000 souls 
been very well done. The only thing to be re- im the home provinces of America, Germany, 
gtetted is, that under a desire to bring the price and Great Britain, and over 74,000 in the 
of the book down so as to favor its distribution , various Mission fields. oe 

amongst a larger class of readers, its typograph- How many individuals have been wakened 


ical ar: = s os ‘ : . 
ite penance Lacks the elegance of many works to a sense of their duty by the perusal of their 
S kind, It is adorned, however, with an ex- 


cellent engraved portrait of Elizabeth Fry. labors of love and patient waiting for God’s 

Copies of this book will be sent on receipt of $2, "me for blessing, none can tell; and how far 
ty Edward Ryder, Brewster, Putnam Co., N, Y,, Other Churches have been roused to activity 
Mrs, J. R. Nichols, Indianapolis, Indiana. by their example only the great day will de- 








pe) 


on 
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clare. As Dr. Christlieb says: ‘‘ At the close|farm. ‘These areas, consequently, have been 
of the last century there were only 7 Prot-|everywhere the first to be drained, to the ip. 
estant Missionary Societies, properly so-called. | mediate and manifest improvement of the ppp. 
To-day the 7 have, in Europe and America| ductiveness of the farm, and equally of the 
alone, become 7o. At the beginning of the|health of its occupants. But, on the othe 
present century the number of male mission-| hand, these areas have heretofore been th 
aries in the field amounted to about 170, of| reservoirs into which the rains and melting 
whom roo were connected with the Moravians. | snows of all the tributary surface have slowly 
To day there are employed by the 70 Societies, | found their way by infiltration ; and after days 
about 2,400 ordained Europeans and Ameri-|and weeks, during which evaporation was cop. 
cans, hundreds of ordained native preachers, | stantly in progress, the surplus or overflow ha 
upwards of 23,000 native assistants, catechists, | reached the river. Now, they have been pro. 
evangelists, and teachers, exclusive of the | vided with artificial substitutes for nature's sloy 
countless female missionary agents.’’—/ end | methods, and the immediate discharge is ¢. 
of Missions. cured of all these natural reservoirs through 
SS se the drains, which carry off in a few hours an 
Correspondence of The Nation. accession of waters that would otherwise have 
THE FLOODS AND THEIR CAUSES. | reached the river only by comparatively small 
instalments, after percolating for weeks, or 
Man’s efforts to modify the action of na- perhaps months, through sloughs and swamps, 
ture’s laws—to avail himself of them in the and losing a large portion by evaporation. 
promotion of his own objects, or to run his effect is perfectly obvious and undeniable; 
counter to them in the execution of his pro-| 2nd, taking into account the almost incredible 
jects—are always attended with danger, and | ¢xtent to which this work of drainage has been 
should never be ventured upon without care- carried, is the result disproportionate to the 
ful consideration of the risks involved in their | Cause ? ; 
prosecution. The penalty may be so remote,} But the work cannot be undone ; in fact, its 
and dependert upon such contingencies, that|Tatio of increase was probably never greater 
the connection between effect and cause is not | than now, for no one now doubts that under- 
immediately apparent, but is none the less| drainage is the safest investment the farmer 
inevitable when the contingency arises. The | C40 make, and it has already added millions 
disastrous and unprecedented floods which of | the productive power of this State. Are 
late years have prevailed in the valley of the the floods, then, to be accepted as a chroaic 
Ohio, and especially in the States of Ohio, |¢evil? Or by what means can they be averted! 
Indiana and Illinois, are directly traceable to Forest planting, or the construction of great 
man’s agency, and especially to two distinct artificial lakes, as was proposed, at the head of 
causes, both of which illustrate the truth of|the Mississippi, to serve as reservoirs during 
the above assertion. the droughts, which will be the necessary con 
One of these, the removal of the forests, | Sequence of the floods, would seem to be th 
has been fully and freely explained and com-|©Mly artificial means of compensation for the 
mented upon in the Veéion and other papers, | Violation of nature’s laws of which we may 
and is so well understood as to require no consider ourselves convicted. Whether either 
further remark, except the significant one, | remedy is practicable to a sufficient extent (0 
that although it may justly be cited as one of|be of service, is doubtful. It seems evident 
the undeniable causes, both of floods and|that for a long time to come the areas on the 
droughts, there has yet been no such recent|Tiver shores which are subject to the floods 
extended increase of forest clearing as would | Will have to be abandoned to such uses only 
suffice to account for the sudden and vast in-| 48 are not liable to injury from that source. 
crease of the annual floods. For this we must H. W. S, CLEVELAND. 
seek another cause, and I submit the following i 2 te ne 
facts, which have come directly under my| Tue Apostle in his Epistle to Titus says: 
own observation, as a sufficient explanation. | «« Not by works of righteousness which we have 
I feel confident I am safe in stating that in| done, but according to His mercy, He saved 
the three States more than 100,000 miles of! us by the washing of regeneration and renewing 
tile have been laid. Now let us consider the! of the Holy Ghost.’’ In this it seems to me to 
effects. be clearly stated, that regenerated souls ar 
The general surface of this whole region is saved, and hence it follows that regeneration s 
so level that it abounds in swamps, sloughs, | present spiritual redemption, present full sil 
and areas of low, wet land, of greater or less| vation. ‘To the same effect is the deciaratied 
extent. There is hardly a farm which has not|to the Ephesians (ii. 8): ‘* By grace are ye 
more or less such land, which heretofore has' saved through faith.” Saving faith then 5 
been useless, but which, when drained, has! sanctifying faith, and salvation is not one thing 
proved to be the most productive land on the and sanctification another.—Se/:cted. 
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PETRA. 


isa ruined city along streets that are sunk 
sly in gorges, Or rather crevices, in the rug- 
mountains of the Bible ‘* land of Edom,”’ 


jacity where the temples, palaces, and bur- | 
phces, and veardy ad? the structures of which | 
composed, are chiselled or hewn out of the | 


jrock. It does not appear that there were 
y buildings there to be used as dwellings, the 


ab inhabitants of the country probably dwel- | 


wintents then as they doin our day. The one 
at cuaracteristic of the place is that its mon- 
«ts, temples, circuses, castles, forts, pal- 
.or whatever they may have been, were, 
th but very few exceptions, hewn out of the 
by chisel or axe. What Aeop/e executed these 
prvellous and colossal works—colossal in the 
wrmous labor they demanded— is not known. 
¢ time in the world’s history when the work 
done is equally unknown. As to these 
uiters, there is no recorded history. Petra 
mentioned in the Book of Kings under the 


bme of Selah, which is said to mean a rock, as | 


aitself does in Greek. It is mentioned by 
bo and Pliny, Josephus, Eusebius and Jer- 


rative with which he accompanies them. He 
takes his audience with him through the jour- 
ney, into the narrow mountain defiles, through 
| the sunken streets, and shows them the surpris- 
ing remains of a city almost unknown to Civi- 
lized man. The forms, dimensions, proportions, 
ornamentation, and grace of the structures, de 
light the observer and the hearer at every stage of 
progress. There is a strange mingling of styles 
of architecture. Of course every one is ready 
to find architecture of the Egyptian type as seen 
in pyramidal forms and in obelisks; but who 
could expect to find Corinthian facades of the 
most graceful forms in such a place? Yet 
these abound and are the most prominent ob- 
jects in the photographic views, except those 
devoted to burial purposes. In the absence 
of recorded history with regard to these struc- 
tures, the observer begins to doubt whether we 
get our Grecian colonnades, pediments and en- 
tablatures from the people who inhabited this 
Arab wilderness of barren rocks, or whether 
that noble style of architecture was carried there 
by means that no one can now understand. 
| And it is to be remembered always that these 
' structures, the comparatively well preserved re- 





me; but none of these tell us about the peo- mains of which we are shown, were made (not 
leor the age to which the rock temples and | built) as no other Grecian temples were ever 
juments are to be referred. It was the cap constructed—their fronts, columns and all be- 
bof Arabia Petraea, that is mountainous Ara-|ing hewn from the natural rock standing in 
ia, on that side of the desert, and is the ‘«Se-|place, and their interiors excavated by the 
h” which Amaziah, King of Judah, took in| Same means. 

war, when he ‘*slew of Edom in the Val- We cannot g further into details, except to 
yof Salt ten thousand.’? Strabo says it was|add that the rock is sandstone of many colors 
it metropolis of the Nabathzeans, ‘ shut in by | —red, purple, yellow, bluish-green, and others 
ks round about, but within having copious in a variety of shades. This gives unusual at- 
puntains for the supply of water and the irri- tractiveness to the pictures in all cases where 
htion of gardens."’ It appears to have gone the natural colors are introduced. As already 
t of sight of history from about the sixth said the lecture is a revelation of a world com- 


eitury of our era to quite modern years. John 


udwig Burckhardt appears to have been the} 


it modern writer and traveller to revive the 
hemory of the place. This was about 1822, 
n his ‘ Travels in Syria’? when he sought to 


paratively unknown to archzology, architect- 
ure, ethnology, geography and general science. 
It furnishes materials not only for the study of 
the savant, but of most interesting instruction 
to the popular mind. Petra and the country 


uentify the wonderful ruins in Wady Moosa | round about it are impossible places, in their 
ith the ancient Petra. Some few travellers} present condition, to support life in a numer- 
lave succeeded in getting there, but very few | ous population; and yet large numbers of peo- 
ndeed. Our fellow townsman, Edward L.| ple must have been there for several genera- 
Nilson, who was the photographist of the Cen- | tions, or these wonderful works could not have 
einial Exhibition, is one of them. By dint of| been constructed. Who were they, and when 
nsiderable personal risk, and no little strategy | was this surprising city cut in the solid rock? 
Mong the suspicious and jealous Arabs of the vi- | —Phila. Pub. Ledger. 

nity, he got to Petra in 1882 with a caravan of — 

amels and horses bearing his cameras and other 
photographic outfit, and a small train of eed 





Ir you want knowledge, you must toil for it ; 
if food, you must toil for it; and if pleasure, 
you must toil for it. Toil is the law. Pleas- 
ure comes through toil, and not by self-indul- 
gence and indolence. When one gets to love 
| work, his life is a happy one. 


aes. The ruins are far out of the way of 
bdinary caravan travel (about ten days’ travel, 
rebelieve, through the most barren and difficult 
untry), and the Arabs resolutely resist every | 


tempt to explore them by reason of the tradi- 
on that they conceal great treasures. Mr. Wil- 
ndidget there, however, and we have the grand 
‘ult in his illuminated pictures and in the nar- 


—-- 


| TIF any sin is fashionable, Christians should 
be out of the fashion. 
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HIAWATHA, THE MAN OF PEACE. 


The following account is taken by the /nde- 
pendent from ‘* The Iroquois Book of Rites,”’ 
edited by Horatio Hale, M. A. : 

Hundreds of years before the advent of the 
White Man the region lying on the Mohawk 
River and the headwaters of the Hudson was 
occupied by a number of independent tribes, 
belonging to the same stock. Of their migra- 
tions, previous to their settlement in this at- 
tractive territory, only vague traditions remain ; 
but it is evident there was a close affinity be- 
tween them and certain tribes lying north of 
the Great Lakes, as well as with others situated 
as far south as the headwaters of Cape Fear 
River. These tribes were constantly at war, 
either with one another or with neighboring 
‘*nations” on both sides of them; but they 
made considerable progress, notwithstanding, | 
in the path which leads to civilization. About 
the middle of the fifteenth century these Iro- 
quois tribes were exposed to a twofold peril. 
The warlike Mohicans, whose settlements ex- 
tended from the Hudson eastward into New 
England, waged a desperate war upon the two 
eastern tribes— the Caniengas or Mohawks and 
the Oneidas; while the two lying furthest to 
the west—the Cayugas and Senecas—were ex- 
posed to the bitter hostility of the central tribe, | 
the Onondagas, under the lead of a chief named | 


Atotarho, whom Iroquois traditions represent as 
not only a bold and successful warrior, but a 
remorseless tyrant, and in fact a wizard, en- 


dowed with preternatural powers. At the 
same time, however, there lived among these 
same Onondagas a man of very different stamp 
—one whose name to-day holds a prominent 
place in Indian mythology, but who may now 
be set down without hesitation as a genuine his- 
torical personage. ‘This man was Ayonhwatha 
(Hayenwatha, Hiawatha), a chief of high rank, 
who was held in great esteem for his wisdom 
and benevolence. Many of his kindred had 
perished through the machinations of Atotarho, 
but he himself had escaped, and was now past 
middle age. This remarkable person, it seems, 
‘*had elaborated in his mind the scheme of a 
vast confederation which should insure univer- 
sal peace.”” It was to be not a loose and transi- 
tory league, but a permanent government ; not | 
limited, but indefinitely expansible. His| 
avowed design was to abolish war altogether ; 
and he desired, therefore, that the league 
should extend until all the tribes of men 
should be included in it, and peace should | 
everywhere reign. ‘‘Such’’ says Mr. Hale, 
‘* is the positive testimony of the Iroquois them- 
selves; and their statement, as will be seen, is 
supported by historical evidence.” (Page 22.) 
Hiawatha’s first efforts at organizing a con- 
federacy were made among his own people, the 
Onondagas; but, having been repeatedly 
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thwarted by the jealous Atotarho, and being 
grievously disappointed at his failures, he g 
length left his own tribe, and taking his joy 
ney eastward, sought a home among tty 
Caniengas. He there found an ally in Dekap 
awidah, a chief of kindred spirit, who saw af 
once the advantages of Hiawatha’s scheme, and 
who in due time secured the adhesion of the Cap 
ienga ‘* nation.” . The confederacy thy 
established continued ; and if it accomplishej 
only a part of what Hiawatha had hoped for, if 
was not for want of honest effort, but becausd 
of untoward circumstances which could no 
have been foreseen. ‘‘ His conceptions wer 
beyond his time and beyond ours; but thei 
effect, within a limited sphere, was very great 
For more than three centuries the bond whieh 
he devised held together the Iroquois nation 
in perfect amity. . . . The regard of English 
men for their Magna Charta and Bill of Rights 
and that of Americans for their National Con 
stitution, seem weak in comparison with th 
intense gratitude and reverence of the Firg 
Nations for the ‘ Great Peace’ which Hiawat 
and his colleagues established for them.” (Pp, 
32, 34-) 


Hevena, Ark , Third mo. rgth, 188), 


Dear Friends—Southland Monthly Meeting wa 
held at the College to-day ; about 200 present, 
including the school. Two of our ministers ftom 
a distance were there, Arthur L. Crump, from 
Holly Grove, Ark., and Franklin Hawkins, Friary 
Point, Miss. Ministry, prayer, exhortation, and 
testimony were heard ; of the latter, about twenty: 
five. Double the number, but for want of tim 
might have been given gladly. We have bee 
holding noonday meetings for the school childret 
who wanted to give their hearts to Jesus; hart 
had six sessions, and over fifty have been happily 
converted, mostly under twelve years of age 
Forty of them present to-day. They seem vet 
earnest and thoughtful for children of their years 
And when their home influences are considered 
it is astonishing to hear their testimony and simpl 
prayers. The following will serve for a samp 
viz..: “The Lord has wonderfully blessed me 
He has forgiven me of my sins, and given mei 
new heart, and I thank Him for it, and for Hs 
keeping power, for He has kept me from ust 
bad language, and getting angry,” &c. Most 


| these belong to the infant class, in our Sabbath 


school, taught by Lydia M. Chace, and kno 


| whereof they speak. Their parents are mos} 


members of other denominations, The only 
we can benefit them will probably be to be 


‘children’s meetinzs on First-day afternoons 'W! 


a month for awhile, We are surrounded by iO 
farian prejudices and willfulness ; rooted “a 
grounded in ignorance, tradition, hypocrisy i 
heathen darkness, that obstinately repel the ligt 
of saving gospel truth, and reject the dee 
the “fruit of the Spirit,” Gal. v. 22—26 ; cla 
ing not only the liberty of indulging." ™ 



































oe - ” 

| BB yorks of the flesh,” Gal. v. 19—21, but actu- 
nd being lycloaking it up under church government ; 
€S, he aif ambling for precedence, leadership and power. 


his jour 
Ong the 
0 Dekan 
lO Saw af 
1eme, and 
f the Cay 


Me results have, in part, culminated in the burn- 
ss of three meeting houses on each side of us; 
en taxing themselves in rebuilding, they divide, 
sdset up separately again, with the same com- 
sible elements in each congregation. A very 
id material indeed for founding anything good 
n, Gal. v. 15. As a little company of be- 


Tacy thuvers, we humbly seek and faithfully pray and 
mplishelfiMork to remedy these things, believing that it 
ed for, itfMuust come through a sound, thorough, Christian 
it becaugmmpducation and training, not only in books and 
sould nojmeence, but practical, every-day business life and 
ions weregampassactions, with the world asthe world is. So, 


ay for us, that we grow not weary in well doing; 
nd as opportunity offers and circumstances allow, 
Hease send us money for finishing our buildings 
ni making needed additions. Enrollment of 


but thei 
ery great, 
md. which 


is nationgimhool, 300; of boarders, 78. Waters subsiding. 
f Englishmparmers beginning work, 

of Rights Very truly, ALIDA CLARK, 
onal Con 





LETTER TO THE FRIEND OF MISSIONS. 

About two years ago my husband’s health 
hiled, and after twelve years’ service among 
merican Indians, we were compelled to return 
om the mission field for a rest. 


with the 
the Five 
Hiawat 
m.”” (Pp, 


Last winter, when he had in measure recovered | 
ishealth, we were invited and urged to go to the | 


ndian Territory and visit the different tribes, in 
nder to select twenty Indian children to be placed 
White’s Manual Labor Institute, in Wabash, 
Mdiana, We found it an arduous undertaking, 


(CE, 











rgth, 18, Hutto us who had spent so Many years among 
eeting w em, it was, in many respects, an enjoyable one. 
0 present, levisited many of the tribes, and saw them in 
sters frome’ Schools and at their homes, and were sur- 
imp, from ised at the willingness of the parents to have 
ins, Fria'sgmeeit children taken away for education. In every 
ation, andgmplace more children wanted to go than we were 
ut twentygampule to take, and after making our selection, we 
nt of timemeequently left out others who were crying to go. 
nave beeif/ecty pressed us so hard that when we got them 
1 childrenfame!! together we found we had twenty-seven, in- 

















sus; havmeead of twenty. We took them to the school, 
en happily" On reaching it, learned, to our surprise, that 
‘s of age’ accommodation was altogether too small for 














i¢ twenty, much less the twenty-seven.- How- 
tt, we worked on in faith, believing the Lord 
ould provide. and He did, to our admiration. 
philadelphia Friends, who are never weary of 
tlldoing, heard of our need and came to the 
scue. With their aid, the trustees of the institu- 


seem Ver} 
heir years, 
onsidered 
ind simple 
a sample 
essed me 




































































‘iven mei" Were able to arrange for temporary accom- 
1d for HigmPedation, and in a few months enough money | 
from using ad been collected by Philadelphia Friends to | 
. Most ogmPct a substantial building for the benefit of the 
- Sabbath ndian girls. This building will soon be com-| 
and kno ted, and the school will be enlarged. 

ire mostlf While our hearts were many times pained at 
» only waffme"g the wrongs and outrages still perpetrated 
>e to hold pa the Indians, we were, nevertheless, gratified in | 





Nowin 

















oons twit g that great improvements have been | 
ied by semede since we first knew them. The tribes that 
ooted aniP’V€ Missionaries at work among them are ad-| 
































ocrisy amir Mcing as rapidly in civilized and Christian life | 
21 the light’ ught to be expected under existing circum- 
doctrine 4 oe _We can but hope and pray that the 
26 ; clait Srmation that is going on in the Indian depart- | 
ng.in t ment May be increased, and continued until the 
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wronged and bleeding American Indians will 
have equal rights with other citizens of our 
country. 

Wien I received the beautiful Epistle sent to 
missionaries by authority of London Yearly Meet- 
ing, my heart was contrited in gratitude before 
the Lord, and every time I read it, it seems like 
a fresh token of love from our Father's hand. 
No one knows the trials and privations of mis- 
sionaries except those who have been in the mis- 
sion field, and yet I have always felt, amid all 
the afflictions and privations, a secret satisfaction 
in realizing all the time that underneath were the 
Everlasting Arms.—Z. H. Tuttle. 


REVIVAL MEETINGs have been held during the 
past winter by John Henry and Miriam Douglas, 
at New Sharon and other places in Iowa, at 
which, according to the correspondence of the 
Gospel Expositor, over 900 persons have been 
|converted. J. H. Douglas and wife are now la- 
| boring at Oskaloosa, lowa. 





RURAL. 


UnsHop Horses.—S. Chapin, of Lowell, writes 
as follows to Cotton, Wool and Iron on the sub- 
ject of shoeing horses : 

I have a horse that I have owned over seven 
years that I think a great deal of, and which I 
have kept for my own driving. I came to the 
conclusion four years ago that shoeing was against 
nature. I talked the same to horsemen here in 
Lowell, and they say it might do in some cases, 
but for a man who drove as I did over the pave- 
ments, it would ruin a horse’s feet in one month's 
time. I did not believe it, although I did not get 
my courage up to pull off my horse’s shoes until 
April, 1882. Since that time those shoes have 
hung up in the stable, and I would not put them 
on her feet again for any consideration. She had 
good feet when I took them off and she has better 
| feet to-day, and you know, Mr. Editor, and all 
| my acquaintances in Lowell, that I am not a slow 
| driver, no matter whether I am on pavements or 
| a soft road. I would not advise parties to take 
off their horses’ shoes at this time of the year, but 
take them off in the spring, when the frost is 
coming out of the ground, and by the time the 
ground gets hard the frog of the foot gets grown 
!down so as to become a cushion for the hard 
ground and pavements to protect the nerves of 
the feet from injury. I now drive my horse up 
hill and down, over pavements, crossings, etc. I 
never expect to see a harder winter for ice than we 
had here in Lowell last year, when some of my 
neighbors sharpened their horses’ shoes twice a 
week, and I drove all winter (and what is called 
pretty sharp, too) without a shoe, and no slipping, 
either, 


Money In Duckxs.—Ducks possess many ad- 
vantages over other domesticated fowls. They 
are very hardy, and are liable to but few diseases. 
They take to confinement much better than most 
kinds of fowls. A very cheap fence is sufficient 
to keep them in the place desired. They are not 
liable to be injured by vermin. Their feathers 
are of considerable value, They stand trans- 
| portation, when alive or dressed, better than most 
‘kinds of fowls. They are great egg-producers. 
It is true that they are heavy eaters, but they 
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make a good showing for the food they consume, 
and will eat almost anything, vegetable or animal, 
that any bird or animal will. They are not liable 
to stray off long distances, as turkeys and geese 
are. Ducks are not as reliable sitters as hens, 
neither are they as good mothers. On these ac- 
counts it is better to allow hens to hatch the eggs 
and “bring up” the young ducks, Generally 
ducks show little disposition to sit after they have 
laid their first litter of eggs in the spring. They 
will often lay three litters of eggs before they 
show a disposition to take to the nest. Two 
litters may be hatched by hens, and the last 
may be hatched by the ducks themselves. Hens 
will ordinarily be more successful in raising good 
flocks, This is largely owing to the fact that they 
keep the birds away from the water when quite 
young. By so doing they keep many of them 
from being destroyed by snakes, turtles, and 
water animals. Ducks will be much more likely 
to live and thrive if they are not allowed to go 
into the water till they are at least six weeks old. 
Hens will keep them from it, while ducks will 
encourage them to swim almost as soon as they 
are out of the shell. If young ducks are raised 
in an inclosure, a tub or half hogshead may be 
sunk in the ground and filled with water for them 
to swim in. Security may in that way be insured 
against their enemies. 

People who desire to raise ducks often covet 
the advantages of those who live on the shores of 
a lake or the banks of a large stream or river. 
They think a large body of water is almost es- 
sential to raising ducks successfully. They do 
not take into consideration the fact that water 
snakes, minks, muskrats, and turtles are likely to 
abound in these places, or the additional fact that 
a large body of water often tempts ducks to swim 
off to a long distance and become lost. Small 
bodies of water, under the control of the breeder, 
are much better than lakes, rivers, or even very 
large streams. A comparatively small spring 
will afford sufficient water for several hundred 
ducks, if the supply is properly managed.—JW. £, 
Farmer. 





ITEMS. 


A GEORGIA correspondent of the Southern 
World writes that the beaver yet lingers in that 
State, and may be found in large numbers in the 
swamps which fringe the creeks and rivers of its 
southern part. The writer had seen ona stream 
in Randolph county, places where for many rods 
around their submerged homes, trees nearly as 
large as a man’s body, had been deftly gnawed 
down, the bark and foliage stripped off and de- 
voured, and the trunks cut in sections and used in 
constructing their dams. One planter said that 
in some portions of his swamp land the beavers 
had well nigh destroyed the young timber. 

AmonG the remarkable celestial effects of last 
autumn may be reckoned the appearance of a 
white rainbow, seen at Courtenay, France, 
Eleventh mo, 28th, and described by M. Cornu, 
the astronomer, to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences. The sun, which rose in the midst of level 
streaks of clouds, was very pale; a heavy hoar- 
frost covered the fields; a fog of very fine water- 
drops formed a thin veil through which the sky 


could be seen free of clouds in the zenith, but| 


swathed in bands of cloud on the southeast. Op-| 
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posite the sun, a great white ‘arc or rainow yi 
out color, was pictured on the fog, and recalis 
the smoke crowns of phosphuretted hy droge 
The apparent height of the summit of the ag 
fruin the horizon was 23° 26’, the apparent pd 
80°. The time was 9.41 A. M., Paris time, 


A RussIANn lady named Kowalewski occypig 
the Chair of Mathematics at the High Schoo) j 
Stockholm. 


WHEN, in the year 1857, the Emperor 
liam, then King of Prussia, visited form 
the great establishment of Herr Krupp at & 
lin, the steam-hammer, weighing fifty tq 
built in one department of the factory, 
ceived its royal name, “Unser Fritz.” a 
shortly after, the inscription, “ Fritz, let fy 
was set upon it. Herr Krupp presented to 
Emperor the machinist in charge of the hamme 
with the remark: “ This is Fritz and his bigm 
chine; and he handles it so accurately that} 
can bring down the hammer with all its mig 
and stop it at a tenth part of an inch above th 
anvil,” The Kaiser immediately placed his di 
mond-studded watch in the centre of the anvi 
and smilingly ordered Fritz to let fall the hammg 
and arrest it before it could touch the watch, Th 
operator hesitated ; but Herr Krupp urged hig 
on, and, finally, at the command from his mast 
“Fritz, let fly!” down came the immense to 
with all its force and was checked, as if it hat 
been a feather, so close to the watch that a han 
could not be inserted between it and the dial. Th 
Emperor presented the watch to Fritz, and He 
Krupp added to it a gift of $250.— xchange, 


DuRING the last few weeks, Harrison, the “bo 
preacher,” has been working up a tremendousr 
vival in St. Louis, in which all have been invite 
to come forward and be saved, It appears, ho 
ever, that this invitation was not intended to} 
taken literally, for the colored people who aites 
the meetings are told that on no account m 
they come forward, but take seats in the gale 
or by the door. The excuse offered for this co 
is that the white people who come to be convert 
would be offended if the negroes were allowed! 
come forward, The colored people of St. Loui 
need not feel anxious at their exclusion from 
front seats in Brother Harrison’s revival. Th 
can obtain salvation in the gallery or at the do 
quite as quickly as those who would exclud 
them from the privileges of a common Chnisti 
brotherhood.—New York Tribune. 


me 


(Selected for Friends’ Review.) 
THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD. 


The Church and the World walked far apart 
On the changing shores of time: 
The World was singing a giddy song, 
And the Church a hymn sublime. “i 
“Come, give me your hand,” cried the gidd 
World, 
“ And walk with me this way.” 
But the good Church hid her snowy hand, 
And solemnly answered, “ Nay, 
I will not give you my hand at all, 
And I will not walk with you ; 
Your way is the way of endless death ; 
Your words are all untrue.” 












«Nay, walk with me but a little space,” 
said the World, with a kindly air; 


Ow wil 
d recalla 









hydroge@img “ The road I walk is a pleasant road, 

of the alm And the sun shines always there. 

arent spallm Your path is thorny, and rough and rude, 
ne. And mine is broad and plain; 

E yoad is strewn with flowers and gems, 
i occupi My road is gems 





And your’s with tears and pain. 
The sky above me is always blue, 
No want, no toil 1 know; 





School j 









































peror The sky above you is always dark ; 

1 formal Your lot is a lot of woe. 

Pp at Balm My path, you see, is a broad, fair path, 

fifty tog And my gate is high and wide ; 

actory, mlm There is room enough for you and me 

~ am To travel side by side.” 

» let fy 

ated a Half shyly the Church approached the World, 
e hammem And gave him her hand of snow. 

is big mam The old World grasped it,—walked along, 
ely that Mm Saying, in accents low : 

| its migim Your dress is too simple to suit my taste, 
above tm Iwill give you pearls to wear— 

ed his diam Rich velvet and silk for your graceful form, 
the anvil And diamonds to deck your hair.” 

—— The Church looked down on her plain white robe’ 
urged hi And then at the dazzling World, 

his maseg td blushed as she saw his handsome lip 
mense tog \vith a smile, contemptuous, curled. 

s if it ha Will change my dress for a costlier one,” 
hat a hangim.2d the Church, with a smile of grace ; 
e dial, Thy 0” her pure white garments drifted away, 
+ and Hemi. And the World supplied their place 
chin With beautiful satins and shining silks, 
ge, 5 

And roses and gems and pearls, 

1, the “bog And over her forehead her bright hair fell 
nendousr@™ Arranged in graceful curls, 
een invit@" Your house is too plain,” said the proud old 
pears, how World, 
nded to 4 “I'll build you one like mine— 

who atten Carpets of Brussels, and curtains of lace, 
count mu And furniture ever so fine.” 

the gallegliiSahe built her a grand and costly house ; 





this co 





Splendid it was to behold ; 





e converte Her sons and her beautiful daughters dwelt there, 





allowed! 
f St. Lo . 
n from 1 


Gleaming in purple and gold. 
And fairs and shows in the halls were held, 










val, The And laughter, and music, and songs were heard 
at the doa] In the place that was meant for prayer. 

ofc Ste had cushioned pews for the rich and great 
yn. Christi 





To sit in their pomp and pride, 








Sat meekly down outside. 





The angel of Mercy flew over the Church, 
And whispered, “I know thy sin,” 





ORLD. 






To gather her children in. 

“some were off at the midnight ball, 
And some were off to the play, 

id some were drinking in gay saloons : 
othe Angel went away, 





ir apart 








| the giddy 





Te ly World gallantly said to her : 
a children mean no harm,— 

; a indulging in innocent sports ;” 
a she leaned on his proffered arm, 
Nd smiled 


nae walked along with the World, 


To the horrible pit were hurled, 





and, 
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And the World and his children were there, 


While the poor folks, clad in their shabby suits, 


The Church looked back, with a sigh, and longed 


» and chatted and gathered flowers, 


millions and millions of deathless souls 


“Your preachers are all too old and plain,” 
Said the gay old World, with a sneer ; 

“ They alarm my children with frightful tales 
Which I like not for them to hear; 

They talk of brimstone, and fire, and pain, 
And the horrors of endless night ; 

They talk of a place that should not be 
Mentioned to ears polite. 


I will send you some of the better stamp,— 
Brilliant and gay and fast, 

Who will tell them that people may live as they 

list 

And go to Heaven at last. 

The Father is merciful, great, and good, 
Tender, loving and kind; 

Do you think He would take one child to Heaven, 
And leave the rest behind ?” 

So he filled her house with gay Divines— 
Gifted, and great, and learned ; 

And the plain old men who preached the Cross 
Were out of the pulpit turned. 


“You give too much to the poor,” said the World, 
“Far more than you ought to do; 

If the poor need shelter, and food and clothes, 
Why need it trouble you? 

Go, take your money and buy rich robes, 
And horses and carriages fine, 

And pearls, and jewels, and dainty food, 
And the rarest of costly wine, 

My children they dote on all such things, 
And if you their love would win, 

You must do as they do,—walk in the ways 
That they are walking in.” 


The Church held tightly the strings of the purse, 
And gracefully lowered her head, 

And simpered, “ I’ve given too much away, 
I'll do, sir, as you have said,” 

So the Poor were turned from her door in scorn, 
And she heard not the Orphan's cry, 

And she drew her beautiful robes aside 
As the Widows went weeping by. 

The sons of the World, and the sons of the Church, 
Walked closely, hand and heart, 

And only the Master, that knoweth all, 
Could tell the two apart. 


Then the Church sat down at her ease and said— 
“Tam rich, and in goods increased ; 

I have need of nothing; have nought to do, 
But to laugh, and dance, and feast.” 

The sly World heard her, and laughed in his 

sleeve, 

And mockingly said, aside, 

“The Church has fallen, the beautiful Church, 
And her shame is her boast and pride.” 


The Angel drew near to the mercy-seat, 
And whispered, in sighs, her name, 
And the Saints their anthem of rapture hushed, 
And covered their heads with shame, 
And a voice came down through the hush o 
Heaven 
From Him that sat on the throne— 
‘“‘] know thy works, and how thou hast said, 
‘IT am rich,’ and hast not known 
That thou art naked, and poor, and blind, 
And wretched before My face ; 
Hence, from My presence I cast thee out, 
And blot thy name from its place.” M,C, E. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. | seriously ill and 63 died from trichinosis, Caused 
FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE,—Advices from Eu- | by eating raw pork. 


rope are to the Ist inst. ITALY.—The Pope, in his last allocution to the 

GREAT BrITAIN.—The war sloop Alert, which | Cardinals, denounced violations by the Italia 
has been presented by the British Government to , Government of the rights of the Church, and dg 
the United States to take part in the Greeley | Manded the restoration of the temporal powe, 
search expedition, was put in commission on the | He protested against the judgment of the Italiay 
25th ult., preparatory to sailing for America on | Courts, and said that fresh attacks upon the Pi. 
the 27th. This vessel has recently returned from | Pacy were imminent, but he would uphold is 
a three years’ cruise in the Southern and Pacific | rights. 
Oceans, and has been fitted out anew with masts, | SWITZERLAND.—The Federal Council has q. 
sails and yards. It was in the Arctic regions | dered the immediate execution of the order of er 
about ten years ago. | pulsion against four Anarchists. 

Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, the Queen's} RusstA.—A Russian Governor General ha 
youngest son, died suddenly on the 28th, at| been appointed for the Trans-Caspian territory 
Cannes, in the south of France, whither he had | including the Amu-Daria or Jihon river as fata 


gone a few days before, for the benefit of his 
health. He had always been delicate, but had 
attained the age of 31 years. In consequence of 
his death, the marriage of his niece, the Princess 
of Hesse, which was to have taken place in a few 
days, has been postponed. 

The House ot Commons has been debating the 
Franchise bill. A member of the Government 
declared that it was their fixed and unanimous 
intention to include Ireland in the bill. In the 
House of Lords, the Ea:l of Derby, Colonial 
Secretary, assenting to a motion for the production 
of papers on State-aided emigration, said that in 
view of the present large outflow of emigrants, 
and its probable increase, the Government does 
not think it necessary to introduce a scheme to 
stimulate emigration. 

FRANCE.—A new French Minister to China 
was expected to start for Pekin this week, Active 
peace negotiations are postponed until his arri- 
val there. 
an indemnity, reported at 160,000,000 francs, 
{ $32,000,000). 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 27th, 
Prime Minister Ferry, in answer to an_inter- 
pellation, explained and defended the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in Madagascar. He said the 
Hova delegates left Paris suddenly, just when 
an agreement seemed imminent. The negoti- 
ations, which have been resumed, it is hoped 
will result in a treaty which shall guarantee the 
protection of the inhabitants of the northwestern 
district and of resident Frenchmen, as the acquisi- 
tion of land by foreigners, except Frenchmen, is 
inadmissible. To raise the question of sovereignty 
would involve war to the death with the Hovas, 
and would necessitate a policy of conquest. It 


is incumbent on the Government to be modest | 


and wise to obtain practical results. Ifthe pend- 


ing negotiations fail, they will spare no effort to | 


reduce the Hovas to submission, The Chamber 
adopted an order of the day to maintain the 
rights of France’ in Madagascar, and to refer to 
a special committee the credit for which the Gov- 
ernment asked. 


GERMANY.—Prince Bismarck has directed the 
Senate of Bremen to ask for admission to the Im- 
perial Customs Union. The Senate is unwilling, 
but must yield. 

The Prussian Government has ordered that the 
State payment of the salaries of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in the diocese of Cologne be re- 
sumed, beginning with First month. 

It is Officially stated that last year, at Ermes- 
leben, a small town in Saxony, 403 persons were 


He is instructed, it is said, to demand | 


\the Sir Daria desert, an extension of the frontier 
in that direction. 


EGypt.—On the 27th, the British forces ad. 
vanced on Tamanieb, Osman Digma's heat. 
| quarters, and after a brief fight, the rebels retired, 
and dispersed among the hills. The village ws 
burned, and the British,returned next day to 
Suakim, leaving some officers to negotiate terms 
with the friendly sheiks for keeping open the 
|route to Berber. It was stated on the 3Ist that 
|the British troops at Suakim were embarking for 
home, except one regiment left to garrison the 
town until relieved by Egyptian troops. 

It is reported that the tribes between Assouan 
and Berber, on the Nile, are waiting the signalto 
rise against the Egyptian authority, and are in 
hearty sympathy with the Mahdi. 

Advices from Gen. Gordon to the 23d ulkt,, state 
that on the 16th, he made a sortie from Khartoum, 
and an engagement took place near Halflyeh, in 
which his troops were at first successful, and the 
rebels had begun to retreat, when their cavalry 
made a charge, and aided by the treachery of two 
black Pashas in charging on their own troops, 
broke the ranks of the latter and put them to 
flight. They returned to Khartoum. It is said 
that the inhabitants remain staunch friends jo 
Gen. Gordon, notwithstanding this reverse, and 
that ample supplies are arriving at Khartoum 
from the White Nile region. Two emissaries oj 
El Mahdi had arrived at Khartoum with drawq 
swords, declaring that he did not recognize hig 
appointment as Sultan of Kordofan. He advise 
Gen. Gordon to become a Mohammedan. 


Domestic.—A fearful riot occurred in Cincit 
i nati on the 28th, 2gth and 3oth ult. A juryin th 
‘criminal court brought in a verdict of manslaugh 
ter against a prisoner who had confessed th 
murder for which he was on trial, Great publi 
indignation was aroused by this action, the cul 
| mination, as is asserted, of a general slacknes I 
‘the administration of justice which has long p 

vailed. A meeting called on the 28th to exp 

the public sentiment, brought together about 1 
| 000 persons, and at its close a large crowd — 
'ed the jail, where a number of murderers, bo! 
convicted and untried, were confined, the pm 
oner just tried having been sent to the prison 

|Columbus. Some of the mob succeeded in 
tering, but were expelled by the police. The ne 
night, disorder was renewed and increastd, 44 
|jail being protected by barricades and de _ 7 
| by militia, the court house was attacked, sé 

| fire, and destroyed except the walls. Some e 
'stores were plundered, and one partly bur 
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the request of the Mayor, the Governor order- NOTICES. 
several regiments of militia from different; TyeRE will be a series of meetings held at 










5 the ints to the city. Some of the troops fired upon | Southland College, Helena, Arkansas, during the 

. _ mob, and over 40 persons were killed and | week of the Twenty first Anniversary of the In- 

“ te, 120 wounded. The third night was also | stitution, Fourth mo. 14th, 1884, commencing on 

: = of disturbance, but the character of the mob Sixth-day the 11th, at 8 o'clock P. M., to continue; 

a or s changed. At first it was largely com-| ten days or more, under the auspices of a commit- 

vohalt dof respectable but misguided workingmen. | tee of Southland Monthly Meeting. We are ex- 
5 





a different class soon appeared, drunken, and | pecting our beloved friend, Ellwood Scott, and 
pon destruction and plunder, while on the last | hereby extend the “Macedonian cry” to others 


ht, the crowd was mainly boys, led by a few | of the Lord’s servants and handmaidens, “Come 
et desperadoes. By the 31st, the mob appear: | over and help us.” ; 


to be quelled and quiet was restored, On behalf of the committee, 
a 2 — ALIDA CLARK, 


















- territory, a te = ._ | Third mo. sgth, 1884. 
r as fat aNEW BOOK OF MEETINGS.—The edition of this | es iS ” mee 
e frontier gpk being exhausted, the undersigned has un.- | 





aken to furnish a new edition, and being very | WOMEN’S FOREIGN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 
frous that it may contain a correct and com-|OF FRIENDS OF PHILADELPHIA.—Work for the 
¢ list of all the organized meetings of Friends, | boxes to be sent to India, Syria and Mexico has 
hthe names, places and times of holding, we | commenced ; donations, especially of money, are 
the co-operation of Friends in each and every | solicited. 

arterly and Monthly Meeting to whom circu-| Muslins, bleached or unbleached, calico, ging- 
swill be addressed, and as the reliability and | ham or light flannel, picture cards, picture books, 





forces af. 
1's head. 
ls retired, 
illage was 
xt day to 

































7 rectness of the book must necessarily depend | started knitting or zephyr work, dolls and toys are 
: oa pely on the care taken in furnishing answers to | desirable. , 
‘she ta queries contained in the circular, we hope! The box for India will be sent soon after Ninth 
ciara ends in each locality will be very careful to| mo. rst, but the committee hopes to collect as 
“in to us as soon as possible full and correct | much as possible before Seventh mo. Ist. : 
1 Assouanee's thereto. All information and letters of | Donations may be sent to 224 West Washing- 
= daaid quiry should be addressed to |ton Square. 
ah anil . je H. MILLER, | a 
t Expositor Office, Columbus, Ohio. ‘ 
. “| s PPLICATIONS WILL BE RECEIVED FOR 
eee lees che positions of Superintendent and Matron 
s ot Pickering College, Canada, up to Sixth month 
ne MICROSCOPES ! | ist 1884. yee ” 
it con TELESCOPES, | JOHN R. HARRIS, 
hery of two FIELD CLASSES, Chairman of Managing Committee, 
ee MACIC LANTERNS, Rockwood, Ontario, 
It is said Aneroid Barometers, Or ELIAS ROGERS, 
friends SPECTROSCOPES, Secretary of Managing Committee, 
‘Khartoum DRAWING INSTRUMENTS! | 35-3t-eow] Toronto, Ontario. 
nissaries off Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, | | 
vith drawal Catalogues as follows sent on application: Part1 | PU AIN COATS k CPRGI TY 
cognize hig Mathematical Instruments, 162 pp.; Part 2, Optical 
He advise Instruments, 186 pp.; Part 3, Magic Lanterns, 112 e 


pp.; Part4, Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 






an, 16) pp.; Part 5, Meteorological Instruments, 120 pp. | 


| 
' GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
QUEEN &CO0., PH ILAD’A. | Plain and Fashionable Tailor, 
i8t 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia. 
maa fede de cd bated enna iotk ini ace Ra 
reat puoli 








TE RR RET ONCE Tp na SEPT rT 
| A child can rake it at all times. 


MERSHON 
















@ 
on, the cul | cai 
slackness , a: | A continuous fire kept going all Winter. 
; cal { El d lf) fi f | No doors need to be open when raking. 
nh toe " | | 
| Free from dust, smoke and gas, with 





powertul radiators attached. 





owd tSPlEh AND RANGE WORKS, 


¢ Russian Portable Heater, 


A great fuel, time and labor saver. 






r about 10, | 
| 


Cheap, durable and economical. 
























WITH THE 
ed ine | Any kind of fuel can be used to advantage. 

ed The neq S40" PATENT SHAKING GRATE. 
C. lian Brick Set Heaters of several sizes and kinds 
eased. .tptive Catalogues, containing the | with the Mershon Patent Grates attached. 

d defende on and most reliable testimonials, | aaah 
, + okt tree. . | Old Heaters altered to suit this Grate at 
eked, set W —. F reasonable prices. 

Some gu": Cor Twelfth & Filbert Sts., ae 


Thousands are in use and giving entire 
| satisfaction. 


rtly burned | = 
&@ The Russian Portable Heater. @—— : Siecusleainshaneniliemaens 





‘tow) PHILADELPHIA. 
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FRIENDS’ SHAWLS 


We invite particular attention to our collection of Friends’ Shawls, whj 
this season embraces every conceivable fabric, color and weight, among wh 
will be found Shawls suitable for any occasion, time, place or temperaturs 
altogether comprising one of the largest and best stocks shown in this count 


SPRING SHAWLS. SPRING SHAWLS. 
American Cloth, in several shades, twisted fringe .............-. cece eee eeeceeceee 



















3 
@erman Cloth, nice dark grays, crimped fringe ........... Baa aS Cin hehe wie iran a $2.25 , 8 
Scotch Melanges, dark and medium grays, twisted fringe..............0-..eceeeuee 
English Crepe Chuddas, two styles, crimped fringe ............ .. esse. eee. $6.50 
Single French Blanket Shawls, Oxford gray, twisted fringe...................... 
Double ~* a a I - - a gay hemene saree se Cee . 
Diagonal Ottoman, the warm Spring Shawl, crimped fringe.....................0.. i 
Thibet Merino, different shades and qualities, 72 inches ............ per square, $5.00 &7 
Berlin Cloth, neat mixtures in several styles, zephyr fringe....................0000. 4 
Plain Silk Shawls for Plain Friends, white and colored, no fringe............... 2 
Several New Kinds Silk Shawls, with and without fringe ................ $12.50 13 
Rare Silk Chenille Shawls, several patterns............ 0... cece cece cece cess 98 
SUMMER SHAWLS. SUMMER SHAWLS. 

WHITE and COLORED BEREGE, two yards wide... esac’ --per square of goods # 

- HERNANT, two yards wide ............. es “ 
SILVER GRAY SILK CHALLY (Chené effect), two yards wide. “ “ 


GRAY TAMARTINE, silk and wool, two yards wide............. at 
WHITE SILK CREPE, 1% yards wide, delightful for Summer........... 

S{LK GRENADINE, 1% yards wide, plain black and pretty gray shades... 
CAMEL’S HAIR CHALLY SHAWLS, in different shades, narrow fringe ...........0ceceeeceeeeeeeeeee ceeeeeeees , 
W HITE and COLORED LLAMA DELAINE, fringe on two ends ............ceeesecceeccesenseeceseecesecese conse face 
LINEN GRENADINE SHAWLS, light gray mixtures, cool and nice for Simmer. Come finished with fringe, . 


Half Shawls in Crepe, Silk Grenadine, Berege, Camel’s Hair, &c., to any who desire them at just b 
the price of the full squares. 


FRIENDS’ BLACK SHAWLS. 


BLACK SILK SHAWLS, eR I Pe Ns Boia ccs dn cambtddestveccncss ccavdeanbbanewsocssel $12.00 & sae 
“ ENGLISH CAMEL'S HAIR, early Spring wear, crimped fringe Big 
“FRENCH CHUDDAS, nice for a “Wrap” Shawl at the shore 


“ 
o 


“s “ } Price 
; 
ie 

















HERNANTIL, best quality, two yards wide, 44 Shawl, $3.00; Full square 
THIBET MERINO, square, $3.00 to $8.00; long, $7.00 to $14.00; fringe 

o ENGLISH SEWING SILK SHAWLS, aa or seaside piazza. 
© FURS SIU THEE OORNERED BEA WLA... .0.0ccccccscccccecstodase cece ces soscscsteve decoassecsal 


This a netted Shawl is an elegant little wrap for a Summer's day, when the thermometer registers 9, 
& covering is wanted for street wear. 


In addition to the numerous Shawls already named, we also have many other kinds‘for Friends who cannot use 
above styles. There is the GRAY-BORDERED PAISLEY, which comes with both black and white centres. Price 
mare, $12.00 to $25.00 3 long, $20.00 to $40.00. Tiny Checks in Silk Shawls, $12.00 and $13.00. Handsome P 
wis of Silk and Wool, neat designs, all over alike, or centre pattern and border in olives, bronzes and 
Prices, $10.00 to $18.00. SCOTCH and GERMAN WOOLS, in 4 and \-inch plaids, also plain centres with bord 
Price, $5.00 and $600. English and French Chuddas, with pretty silk borders, $7.00 to $10.00. The Smallest 
Green and Blue Plaids ever made; squares, $5.00 and $6.00; long, $10.00 and $11.00. Hair-line White and Bi 
Ground 34-inch to8-inch Plaids, $3.50. INDIA and FRENCH black centres, with narrow borders; elegant ant 
Indias in very subdued colors, from $75.00 to $150.00. Imitation Indias in very dark colors, $25.00 to $90.00. 


GENERAL HOUSEWEAR SHAWILS. 


This is a large field, and requires many kinds to suit every taste. The great favorite is SHETLAND. 
come in all white, all black and pretty grays. For fine qualities where the designs are small, such as Friends/i 
ces are $4.00 and $5.00; other prices, $1.25 to $3.50. BERLIN ZEPHYR WOOL Shawls are also greatly wi 
ese are warmer than Shetland ; colors light, medium and dark grays, and all white. Price, $3.75. 
In_handsomer Shawls there are very fine Shetland, thin and beautiful, both white and black, from $12.0 
$20.00. REAL INDIA CHUDDAS, $10.00 to $40.00; colors white, drab and plain black ; and for the Friends’ daugh 
we have a most complete line of Chuddas in every shade of blue, red, rose, &c. 
We have nice FRENCH CHUDDAS in pure white and light and dark gray shades, $4.00 each. 0 
magnificent assortment of CREAM CASHMERE WOOL Shawls, which are now so much used by everybody that 
import a full line of qualities. Prices, $2.50 to $7.00. All the foregoing Shawls are of the usual 1% to.2 yards size, 
there also come for the Friends who desire them— 


SMALL SHAWLS. 


Silk Cashmere, white & colored, 36-in. size. Ree Silk Shawls in cream white, all black, and small 


ROR eee eee eter emer eeeseeeneeeesenes 








French Chudda, “ ” PO octal 25 CheCKS, 45-1... .. 5. ccccccccccccsccsccscesssccoscees 
American Cloth, drab and gray hues, oe aoe al ee a — 
‘ : . ee a 
Bcotch Cloth, gray, 40m... ----inos-sco5i0veson 2.00 SHAWL BINDING. 
English Shetland, both white and gray, 50-in..... 1.50 18c., 15¢., 18¢c., 25c. per yard. 
. “ “ “ ‘" 40-in .75e. & 1.00 Some colors and kinds, 5c. and 10c. per yard. 


In conclusion, we would say to every Friend, Come and see our Shawls. But if a personal visit is not po yt 
then write us, naming the season and prices required, and we will send on approval for your selection at home. 


COOPER & CONARD, 


S. E. Cor. Ninth and Market Streets, Philadelph 












NOTE.—We take the liberty of reminding Friends that we have a stock of Dry Goods aggregating neal 
million of dollars, and that we will gladly send samples and Shopping Guide to those unable to visit ve™ 4 
Manv will also be interested to know that the correct CAP GRENADINE, WASH BLONDE, SILK BLO : C 
FPRENCH MUSLIN can always be obtained at our counters. (35-3t] C. &™ 
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